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Tell me the star from which she fell, 

Oh, name the flower 

From out whose wild and perfumed hell 
At witching hour 
Sprang forth this fairy maiden, 

Like a bee with honey laden. 


A DEA F BALL PL AYER. 

R. C. Stephenson’s Success on 
the Diamond. 

What a Trenton Paper Says of 
One of Our Old Pupils. 

This week we present a portrait 
and sketch of 


They say that those sweet lips of thine 
Breathe not to speak ; 

Thy very ears that seem so fine 
No sound can seek; 

And yet thy face beams with emotion, 
Restless as waves of ocean. 

T’is well! thy form and face agree, 

And both are fair: 

1 would not that this child should be 
As others are; 

I love to mark her, in derision 
Smiling in seraphic vision 

At our poor gifts of vulgar sense 
That cannot stain 
Or mar hor native innocence, 

Nor cloud her brain 
With all the dreams of worldly folly, 

And its creatures melancholy. 

To thee I dedicate these lines, 

Yet read them not; 

Cursed be the art that e’er refines 
Thy natural lot. 

Head the bright stars, and read the flowers, 
And hold converse with the bowers. 

Anecdotes of Deaf People. 

Deaf people make some very 
amusing mistakes. Here are a few 
tmat have been recorded from time 
to time. 

An old lady was asking her 
daughter about a young man who 
bail called upon her. 

“What is bis name?” 

•‘Augustus Tyler.” 

“Bust his Biler.” Well, you can’t 
keep company with any young man 
with such a dreadful name as that. 

“Were you born deaf?” asked a 
man of one whose bearing was poor. 

•■No; I was born in Ohio,” was the 
unexpected answer. 

“Close the door,” yelled a grocer 
to a very ileaf customer. 

“Clothes are poor! I didn’t come 
here to be insulted,” and he slammed 
the door out again. 


A gentleman was attending a 
party where the hostess was very 
deaf. 

After paying his respects to her, 
and talking to her for a while in a 
high key, he was introduced to a 
charming girl with whom he walked 
through the conservatory. 

“What a relief,” ho exclaimed. 
“ 1 have been screaming at the top of 
my voice and am tired out.” 

There was no answering remark 
and he looked at his companion who 
said: “Yon must speak loud as I 
am hard of hearing '” — Detroit Free 
Press. 

A Presbyterian minister once 
visited a deaf-mute school, and 
being asked to examine the pupils 
as to their knowledge of religious 
objects, gave them the first quesjf n 
in the Westminster Catechism: 
“What is the chief end of mail?” 
To which was replied: “Ilis head.”] 



KEU1JEN C. STEPHENSON 
who has a brilliant local reputation as 
“the deaf-mute ball player,” and 
who has recently been distinguishing 
himself on the Morrisville club. 
Stephenson was horn at South 
Dennis, Cape May county, and is a 
grandson of Tlios. Orandol, of that 
village, He first attracted attention 
as a hall player while attending the 
State School for Deaf-Mutes, in this 
city, from which institution lie 
graduated m 1890. Since leaving 
he has made a fair start as a semi- 
professional player, having played 
on the teams of the following clubs: 
Stars, of Philadelphia, Trenton, 
Stoll and Peter Pell, of 'Trenton and 
being now with Morrisville. In the 
six games that he has played with 
the latter club he is credited with 74 
put outs, 21 assists, 2 home runs, 3 
three-base hits and 4 two-baggers, 2 
errors, and lias scored 8 runs. 

* In his amateur davs he played 
with the Cape Mays, Liberty, of the 
Deaf-Mute School, in Trenton and 
Silentia. of New York. Last month, 
in a game at Philadelphia, between 
the association clubs of that city and 
of St. Louis, ho was given a chance 
to hold Weyhing’s pitching, and 
succeeded so well that he was assured 
by . Wood, Weyhing and Comiskey 
that, with a year’s daily practice, 
he would be fit for a position with a 
professional club. He has been 
offered a place on the Manhattan, 
the Staten Island, the Camden, and 
other clubs, but for the present he 
prefers to stick to his situation in 
the Morrisville Rubber Works, where 
he is making good wages and has an 
excellent record for skill, in- 
dustry and sobriety. 

Stephenson stands six feet in his 
stockings, weights 170 pounds when 
trained down fine, is as straight as a 
dart and shows in his motions an 
agility rarely found in a man of his 
formidable proportions. Ilis favorite 
position is behind the bat, although 
he nl avs first or second base with 
brilliant success. As a catcher he 
has shown great endurance and the 
ability to hold the swiftest and most 
erratic pitching, while his throwing 
is like a shot from a rifle cannon. 
When he lifts the ball a little too 
high in throwing to second as he 
occasionally does, the odds are that 
it will sail on over centre field’s head 
as well, and will only he stopped by 
the fence. "When a little more ex- 


perience has cured him of this fault, 
base-i miners who know him will be 
chary of trying to steal bases on him. 
With his strength and agility, he is 
of course a heavy hitter, as shown by 
the number of home runs and three- 
base hits which he has placed to his 
credit. Unlike many heavy hitters, 
however, his hits are generally placed 
in the safest part of the field. 

Although profoundly deaf, Steph- 
enson speaks very distinctly, and 
has learned to understand what is 
said to him by watching the speaker’s 
lips. While at the Deaf-Mute 
School lie acquired, besides a good 
knowledge of the ordinary branches 
of education, a fair mastery of the 
“art preservative,” and attained con- 
siderable proficiency in sketching. 
He is a good all-around athlete and, 
as the phrase goes, “can turn his 
hand to anything.” Ilis genial 
manners and good-heartedness make 
him popular even with those who 
think him a little too straiglit-laced 
in his rigid anti-beer, anti-tobacco 
and anti-cuss-word notions. Some of 
Jiis friends expect to see him yet like 
our own Tiernan — on the diamond 
for a living, but he says himself, 
that lie would he reluctant to adopt 
that- mono of life . — Trenton Sunday 
Advertiser. 


Wee Black People 

Mr. Stanley found a tribe of 
pygmies in Africa. Some of his 
soldiers captured a man and woman 
of tn is tribe and brought them to the 
camp. The little people were only 
four feet high, and were dreadfully 
frightened. But Stanley treated 
them kindly and they soon got over 
their alarm. Mi. Stanley says they 
showed far more natural intelligence 
than any of the black people in the 
camp. He says: “We began to 
question them by gestures. ‘Do 
you know where we can get bananas?’ 
He catches the cue and grasps his 
leg to show the size and nods his 
head rapidly, informing us he knows 
where to get bananas as. big as his 
leg. We point to the four quarters 
of the compass questioningly. He 
points to the sun-rise in reply. ‘Is 
it far?’ He shows a hand’s length. 
Ah. a good day’s journey without 
load, two days’ with load ! ‘Do you 
know the Ihurn?’ He nods his 
head rapidly. ‘TTow far is it?’ 
He rests his right hand sidewise on 
the elbow joint. Oh! four days 
journey. ‘Is there much food on 
the road?’ He pats his abdomen 
lovinglv with an artful smile, and 
brings his two hands to a point in 
front of him, from which we may 
infer that our paunches will become 
like prostrate pyramids. We ask 
him why Aveliko has so little food. 
The little man attemps to imitate 
the sound of gunshots and cries ‘Do- 
o_o_o, ’ and we are informed quite 
Intelligently that the devastation is 
due to the Manyuema.” Perhaps 
Stanley had better take some one 
skilled in the use of deaf-mute signs 
when he goes to Africa again. He i 
might be very useful as an interpret- 1 


BEY. DK. GALLAUDET. 

What He Did and Said on His 
Bast Slimmer Tour. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet 
of St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church was among the passengers 
on the Aurania, which arrived yes- 
terday. He left the city on the 
same vessel on July 18tli on a mission 
in behalf of Deaf-Mutes, at the sol- 
icitation of a number of friends of 
the deaf and dumb in the United 
Kingdom. Dr. Gallaudet, whose 
labors on behalf of these unfortunates 
are well known here, was asked to 
give some account of his work in the 
United States and. also, to speak to 
the hearing people in the United 
Kingdom about their own work, 
particularly the missions to the deaf 
and dumb in cities. 

In the matter of the education of 
the deaf and dumb there are two 
schools. 'The one favors what is 
known as the oral method, some- 
times called lip reading. The other 
favors the sign language, which 
consists in the use of expressive 
gestures and signs. The majority of 
teachers in this country favor a 
combination of the two. Dr. 
Gallaudet himself lays greater stress 
on the- value of sign language as mak- 
ing a more living reality of the words 
and ideas in the mind of the deaf- 
mute. 

Dr. Gallaudet on this trip spoke in 
sixteen different churches and also 
in various meeting halls in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Between 
four and five thousand persons weie 
addressed. He took occasion to im- 
press the value of the sign language 
to express ideas, to urge the utility 
of hoarding schools in the place of 
mere day schools for the afflicted, 
to advocate training in industries in 
these schools after study hours, and 
to ask for Government aid in these 
efforts to improve the condition of 
the deaf-mutes. 

At present in England no Govern- 
ment aid is extended to the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb. At the last 
session of Parliament a bill was 
passed providing such aid in Scot- 
land, and at the next session it is 
expected that a similar enactment 
will he made for England and 
Ireland. 

Much interest was manifested in 
Dr. Gallaudet’s account of the work 
done by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America in behalf of deaf- 
mutes. There are now in this 
country ten Episcopal clergymen 
who can minister to the deaf and 
dumb, and four of these are them- 
selves deaf-mutes. In this country 
about 40.000 persons are totally 
deaf, and there are about one-half 
as many in the United Kingdom. 

The meeting of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association was held in 
Glasgow during the first week in 
August. Dr. Gallaudet and his 
brother. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet of the 
National Deaf-Mutes’ College at 
Washington, attended the sessions. 
Their presence was due to Mr. 
Francis Maginn, an Irish deaf-mute 
| ( Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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Our Art Department lias received 
a shipment of material which will 
last this year. Among the articles 
received are a number of plaster 
casts for drawing models. 

Mr. John P. Brothers, of the 
State Board of Education, paid us a 
visit on the 18th, spending several 
hours in examining the several de- 
partments of the School. It is in 
this way that members of the Board 
can learn for themselves what are 
our needs and what we are doing. 


The October Annals is an un- 
usually good number. It opens with 
a short article on Toy Object Teach- 
ing, which suggests a line of teach- 
ing almost identical with that taken 
in Mrs. Ervin’s class in this school. 
Prof. W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford 
contributes a paper on Ellipsis, which 
like all his writings, is entertaining 
and gracefully written, as well as 
practical. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet’s 
address on the Combined Method is 
the most important discussion of the 
subject of deaf-mute teaching that 
has appeared lately. The principal 
part of this address is given us an- 
other of the articles in the Annals, 
and vvill be read with interest. An- 
other article of much the same 
nature is by Mr. Heidsiek, the 
German teacher, whose advocacy 
of a moderate use of signs, even in 
oral schools, has caused so much 
comment. Notes by the Editor, 
whose learning and sound sense 
always appear, though never thrust 
forward in his writings, complete 
the number. 


The little poem by the famous 
statesman Lord Beacousfield, which 
we print in our Poet’s Corner this 
month, is taken from a volume 
lately compiled and published by 
Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson, the editor 
of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. The 
title of the book is “Facts, Anecdotes 
and Poetry relating to the Deaf 
and Dumb”. Mr. Hodgson has 
brought together a surprisingly large 
number of anecdotes about the deaf, 
some of which are very funny while 
some are touching, and almost all 
are of interest in one way and 
another. Of the poems addressed 
to deaf persons, in sympathy with 
their misfortune, there are lines by 
Holmes, Mrs. Sigourney, Fitz-Hugh 
Ludlow, and Scott. The most inter- 
esting pieces are these composed by 


deaf-mutes themselves, who never 
having heard the sound of speech, 
have attempted poetical composition 
with no help from the ear. Of 
these, the most successful is that by 
the late John Carlin entitled “The 
Mute’s Lament.” 

The book is one which every deaf 
person and every one who is inter- 
ested in the deaf should have. 


There is a familiar passage iti one 
of the prophetical books of the Bible 
m which the prophet complains that 
he has reproved the people for their 
sins, and has pleaded with them to 
turn unto righteousness, and has 
pointed out that the wrath of the 
Lord vvill come upon the evil-doers, 
but all to no purpose. He feels that 
he has wasted his strength and that 
he might as well give up frying to 
produce any effect on these hardened 
sinners. 

In reply to his complaints Jehovah 
consoles him with the words: “Thou 
hast delivered thine own soul, wheth- 
er they will hear or whether they 
will forbear.” YVb fear that such 
will be the only reward we may ex- 
pect for our often-repeated remon- 
strances against the practice of keep- 
ing our pupils at home after the 
opening of the term and after the 
close of our holiday recess. 

However, we must agan^iifi up our 
voice against the practice, if only to [ 
“deliverour own soul.” We should 
think it must be apparent to any one 
that a deaf-mute can’t afford to lose 
any of his school time. The hearing 
child starts his school education with 
a thorough knowledge of his own 
language, at least in its common 
con versational forms, which thedeaf- 
mute lias to learn step by step, by 
slow and laborious piocesses. Then 
too, the bearing child acquires his 
information by the comparatively 
easy and rapid means of hearing, 
while the deaf child lias to depend on 
the slow methods by which the spo- 
ken or written word can be presented 
to Che eye. It is safe to say that the 
hearing child can receive four words 
where the deaf child receives one. 
From this point of view, therefore, 
the deaf-mute gets the equivalent 
of only two years’ instruction. 
Is it not a great injustice to 
him to deprive him of a single 
hour’s schooling unnecessarily. 

Again, if there is one thing more 
than another tiiat a person who has 
his way to make in the world against 
great disadvantages ought to learn, 
it is to , be punctual. A deaf- 
mute looking for work is always 
at a disadvantage as against a 
man who can hear. But when he 
gets his place, if he is always ready 
to work when the whistle blows, if 
he works faithfully till time to knock 
off and if he never has a ‘ ‘Blue Mon- 
day,” he may keep his job when less 
reliable hearing men are laid off. 
But a deaf-mute who is irregular, 
unreliable, dilatory, will be the very 


first man of all to be •‘bounced.” 
In school we learn not only to read, 
write and cipher, but to be punctual, 
patient, truthful, to work 
steadily, to treat others with 
due respect and to act so as to gain 
the respect of others. When a 
father lets his boy stay at home a 
week or two after school has opened, 
he uuteaches what we have been try- 
ing both by example and by precept 
to teach him — to do each duty as 
soon as it comes in time to be done. 
The lad is not so much to blame if 
he gets the habit, fatal to high suc- 
cess, of resting satisfied with ••about 
right,” instead of trying to be just 
right. 

On the 27th of this month the 
Committee on Education and that no 
Grounds and Buildings, of our State 
Board of Education, paid a visit to 
the New York Institution. Superin- 
tendent Jenkins accompanied the 
party. Dr. Beet the Principal met 
the visitors and escorted them 
through the educational building and 
shops with Ins accustomed courtesy. 

Superintendent Brainerd, who had 
been .called to the city in the 
morning, returned in time to preside 
hospitably at the dinner table, after 
which he conducted the visitors 
through his part of the domain. 

The members of the Board were 
very favorably struck by tiie exqui- 
site cleanliness of the place, and 
the liberal and. well-selected outfit of 
the educational department, espe- 
cially in the line of art, printing, and 
general pictorial and other illustra- 
tion. i'niie did not serve for 
visiting tiie classes, but it was 
inferred from the excellent condition 
of the school as shown m other ways 
that the work done is first rate. 

HJiilienltlij Season. 

The present season has been the 
most unhealthy that lias been known 
in Trenton for a long time. Small- 
pox broke out early this month in 
the Italian quarter of this town, but 
by prompt action on tiie part ot tne 
physicians and the Health Depart- 
ment, it has been kept within 
bounds. In order to guard our 
children from this dreadful disease, 
all who had not been vaccinated 
within five or six years were vaccin- 
ated by our attending physician 
Dr. Lalor, and for a while 
we had a rich crop of sore arms. 
Diphtheria and scarlet fever have 
also been prevalent, and we have not 
escaped altogether from the con- 
tagion. Four of our boys have had 
the scarlet fever, but they are all 
convalescing and will soon be allowed 
to go out again. It is said that in 
seasons when the crops are unusually 
abundant, as this year, there is apt 
to be a great deal of illness. We 
hope we may escape without more 
serious illness among our pupils. 

The Indian Summer this year has 
been very delightful. There have been 
only one or two rainy days and only 
one frosty night, which came in the 
last week of October. The lucky 
people who own bicycles have had a 
delightful time. Lowellsings “What 
is so rare as a day in June?”, but we 
ask in our turn “What can lay over 
a day in October?” 


I must publish the following item 
of intelligence, for it is such good 
news that it cannot be too often ie- 
peated. The authorities of the 
extensive Deaf and Dumb asylum at 
Edgbaston have determined to bring 
up a number of the boys under their 
care as lmir-dressers. The notion of 
a barber who cannot talk to you as 
he is cutting your hair or shaving you 
is almost too delightful 1o realize ail 
at once Of course, it will be a little 
inconvenient at first for customers 
to be unable to talk to the barber, 
but who would not willingly suffer 
ten times more inconvenience than 
this, if only the above plan can be 
generally carried out? Dumb men 
have a fitting metier at last. Let 
them all become hair-cutters and 
shavers! Tit-Bits. 

Mr. Guflnej ’s Illness. 

_Mr. Gaffney, our instructor in 
w'ood- working, lias been very ill lor 
nearly three weeks with gastric fever. 
Within the past few days he has 
gained somewhat, but at this writing 
we hear that lie has had a relapse 
and is worse than he has been at 
any time. We hope that the ahum 
about his condition is unfounded. 
He has been tt faithful and useful 
employee of the school, and is veiy 
much liked by tiie pupils. 

Front Ollier Institutions. 

Twenty thousand dollars was spent 
at the Indiana Institution for im- 
provements during the summer. 
The most important items are an 
electric light plant and $5,000. worth 
of plumbing. 

Mr. Bid ward Eggleston, of 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster” fame, was 
united in marriage, last summer, to 
Miss FniJices E. Goode, for eighteen 
years past a teacher in the Indiana 
Institution for the deaf, at indiana- 
{ olis. 

A Colorado Institution hoy is in 
luck. Some Chicago friends visited 
[ him and lie behaved so well that 
they invited him to come and visit 
them during the World’s Fair, they 
to pay all his expenses, travelling and 
otherwise. 

The Kansas Institution has a new 
$9000 industrial building almost 
complete. 



Blind Leading: Blind. 

A new contrivance for assisting 
the blind to write has been invented 
by Mr. Win. C. Sprague, a blind 
deaf-mute w ho is an inmate of the 
Home for Aged and. Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes, at Poughkeepsie, New Yoik. 
It is said to be more convenient than 
any of the .methods of guiding the 
pen which have hitherto been in use. 
Mr. Sprague has certainly used his 
enforced leisure in a verv useful and 
creditable way. 

A Merry Time. 

Hallow Eve comes tin's year on 
Saturday and the pupils are expeci - 
ing a very jolly time. They ate 
going to hake a big cake with a ring 
in it. Whoever finds the ring will, 
it is said, he married within a year. 
There are a great many superstitions 
about Hallow Eve. Of course, the 
pupils do not believe these, but they 
pretend to do, so as to have fur. 
They have no business with beaux 
and sweet-hearts yet-a-while. but it is 
all verv well to talk about them in 
fun. 

The golden moments in the stream 
of life rush past ns, and we see noth- 
ing but sand; the angels come to visit 
us. and we know them only vvhen 
they are gone. — Georr/e Eliot. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY PUPILS. 


.Matters Interesting to Them 
Written for the Silent 
Worker. 


GEO. F. J. MORRIS. 

The newspapers said that Secretary 
Blaine Had travelled during his va- 
cation and he is going to be busy in 
the Secretary’s office this fall now at 
Washington. He heard the Chileans 
have been hostile to the United 
States Government. The Chileans 
captured some United States sailors 
wno belonged to the Baltimore. 
Tue people here are angry with the 
Cailean Government, because they 
attacked the United States sailors 
and put them in their prison. The 
Washington officers sent the York- 
f.owii. Bouton and other war ships 
through the ocean to South America. 
They may fight with the Chilean 
ships soon. The United States 
Government gives good laws and 
advice to the people, but the Chilean 
Government is not as stable as the 
United States Government. Dovou 
remember that the Italian Govern- 
ment was angry with the people in 
New Orleans the same as we arc 
with the Chileans in South America? 
They are curiously the same. We may 
have a terrible war with another 
nation by and by. 

EMMA BEESLEY. 

L will cell you about a visit to 
Bertha Freeman’s. 1 hope you will 
like to hear of it. Bertha and her 
papa took me to drive with them. 
I would have gone to my home in 
duly, but her brother said that I was 
not going to my home in July so 1 
staid there. Her mother told me 
that they would like me to stay there 
all the summer. My papa was glad 
to hear they wanted me. One night 
Bertha’s papa was playing pillow 
fi'dit with me and vve went all around, 
and the family laughed so hard about 
it. At last wo stopped playing, as 
we were too tired to play any more. 
Her brother-in-law was teasing me 
sometimes, but it was all in fun and 
we had good times at her home. 
When her mother and sister-in-law 
went to the city, Bertha and I 
pi ived cook and we cooked molasses 
c mdv. We had a very nice time 
at her home. 


JOSIE SCHOLL. 

IVday after dinner Bessie Sut- 
phiu "-ota box from her papa and she 
was exceedingly delighted to hear 
from him. She gave Miss Bunting 
some wedding cake in a small box. 
She will put it under her pillow and 
dream about a young man. Last 
week a very dear friend of mine 
wrote me a letter and sent me one 
dollar and I was exceedingly pleased. 
I had a good time spending it and I 
will write my friend a letter very 
soon, as he is very kind to me. His 
name is Mr. Holzner and he lives in 
Newark, N. J. and, he said that he 
will try to come to visit this school 
this winter. 

harky f. pidcock. 


V few days ago the carpenter boys 
wanted to get in the shop to work, 
but Mr Peter Gaffney had gone a way- 
on Saturday. We wondered why he 
didn’t come to the shop. Mr. 
Jenkins said he was sick. He gave 
the carpenter shop key to us. I made 
•t corner cabinet and remembered 
how to make it all. I cannot finish 
the hall rack. I wish Mr. Gaffney 
to come to the shop and teach us in 
the shop, hut he is yet too sick to 


come. 


FLEMINGTON. 

About the wedding Wednesday, 
October 14th. May Sutpliiii was 
married to Mr. John Ramsey and 
she went to Philadelphia. I went 
home the night before the wedding. 
Mrs. Jones came toFlemington Wed- 
nesday and she knew where my home 
was and she told me that she had a 
good time at my home and she en- 
joyed herself. May wore a cream 
white silk dress and Annie and I 
had new white dresses, sashes, silk 
gloves and shoes, and we each had a 
basket of flowers in our hands and 
we carried the baskets and stood by 
May and Joint when they were 
married. The two negro men cook- 
ed the oysters, salad, pickles and 
bread and my papa bought some ice- 
cream. fancy cakes, chocolate cakes, 
bananas, grapes and other kinds of 
fruit. 

CHARLES CASCELLA. 

I was born in Rome, ItaL. I was 
not born deaf. 1 will not go back to 
Rome. I crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is very bitter and salt. 
The water" has many large fishes 
and whales. Rome is in Europe. 
The Italians can build pretty houses. 
I came to America with my brother. 
My brother was sick in the steamship. 
Some of the people got sick every 
day in the steamship. Some of the 
people did not get sick in the steam- 
ship. 1 live in Newark now. Some 
of my friends are iu Rome. My 
father has written a letter to my 
friends. My other friends live in 
Newark. 

JERSEY CITY. 

Last summer iu August Mr. and 
Mrs. Kuckens came to my home and 
I was very much surprised to see 
them, and they stayed to dinner, 
and went home about live o’clock 
and I was exceedingly disappointed. 
My mother gave me some money to 
buy some candies for Mrs. Kuckens 
and we had a good time at home. 

GEORGE KIGG. 

Last Saturday 1 received Judge’s 
Annual No. 6 and Puck’s Library 
from my brother. All the boys have 
been looking at them and they like 
to read them. The papers have 
funny pictures. The pictures are 
good. They make us laugh. You 
can buy J udge’s Annual for twenty- 
five cents. It is dear. 

C. HOFF, 

My brother is aboat captain. He 
is a pilot. It is a schooner. It does 
not belong to him. My father 
bought it last year. 1 1 carries brick, 
coal etc. to the town. I did ride in 
it to Newark and I met with one of 
the deaf boys at Ne wark . When my 
brother was tired of steeri ng. I helped 
him to turn the pilot wheel. When 
1 leave school probably I will work 
in it. Last Sept., my brother looked 
up, he saw that the black clouds 
were coming and he put the sail 
lower and put the anchor out to the 
bottom. When the min was coming 
hard, he got in his cabin and one 
end of it sank lower and lie called 
his sailor and me. He said that it 
would probably upset, bnt in a few 
minutes the rain stopped and he put 
up the sails and went to Newark. He 
said that he was afraid but now is 
safe. I did go in it. T was afraid. 
It was at Perth Amboy. 

GEORGE MITCHELL. 

Last summer. August 13th, I went 
with an excursion to Glen Island, 
with my friend. We started early 
in the morning and got to Hoboken 


at 10 o’clock and took the boat and 
they had music and dancing on the 
boat, and we got to Glen Island at 
2 o’clock and we walked around the 
Island. It is a beautiful place, and 
we started away from Glen Island 
at 4 o’clock and got to Hoboken at 
8 o’clock and got home at midnight. I 
had a lovely*tinie with my friend and 
had a long ride. 

A Hopet'ul Teacher. 

Little lienie Bice is a very cute 
youngster. She is learning to speak, 
and sue tries very iiard Co learn how 
to make cue sounds. Last Monday 
morning, when her. mother brought 
tier bacii Co school, she Cold Miss 
Gillin what Renie did at home. 
She has a pet dog, of which she is 
very fond. On Sunday afternoon 
she made the dog sit down by her 
and she put his paw under her chin 
and her hand on his throat and 
tried to make him speak, just as 
M iss Gillin teaches her Of course 
the poor dog could not speak a word 
but she succeeded in making him 
understand that be must makeu noise 
so be barked. Renie was delighted 
and now she thinks that she can 
teach articulation. Mr. Jenkins 
says that lie has read of some famous 
scientific man (Helmholtz, bethinks) 
who taught a dog to speak one or two 
word'. 

Hard Luck. 

Mr. Burd, our assistant steward, 
lias been iu the employ of the school 
for eight years and has nevtr taken 
an outing of more than two or three 
days until this summer. So he 
thought that, for once, he would 
take a week off and would go with 
his wife to visit the battle ground of 
Gettysburg, where lie fought on .the 
memorable third of July, 1863. 
Unfortunately the train on which 
they were travelling, ran off the 
track when they were not far from 
Gettysburg and their car was badly 
smashed. Mr. Burd received no 
injuries beyond the shock, but Mrs. 
Burd was badly bruised and her 
spine was injured. Mr. Burd, being 
an old rail-road man, was smart 
enough to secure the proof that the 
accident was caused by the bad 
condition of the track, so that the 
company was responsible. Mrs. 
Burd has suffered very much, and is 
still far from well, but she is gaining 
steadily though slowly and, we hope, 
will soon regain her usual health 
and strength. 

Bits from Rochester. 

The boys’ reading-room has been 
freshly painted and papered. This 
makes the room look fresh and home- 
like. The stairway ball has a large 
new radiator that will help to keep 
all the rooms warm this winter that 
open off from the stairway on both 
floors. 

The painter boys have been paint- 
ing the side hall in the school house. 
They are doing most excellent work 
under the supervision of their new 
instructor, Mr. Dutton. 

Harrv Braven is making an electro 
magnetic battery. It is to be about 
seven inches long. Harry takes a 
great interest in electricity, and reads 
all books be can find in the library 
or that he can borro w on that subject, ' 
over and over again. — Our Little 
People (Rochester.) 

It is said that some of the colleges 
wish to have their foot- ball games 
at the Inter-State Fair Ground at 
Trenton. If so, we will try for a 
half holiday to see the fun! 


Finger-Speecli. 

Oriental traders on the east coast 
of Africa have been compelled, in 
order to avoid the interference of 
lookers-on, to adopt a sign-language. 
Walking through a market-place, 
the traveler will often witness a 
strange sight. Two grave, long- 
bearded Arabs will step aside; each 
will put his hand up the other’s cap- 
acious sleeve, and the pair will then 
begin apparently to pinch each 
other’s Angers for a few minutes. 
Often the performance will be vari- 
ed. One will unroll his long turban 
cloth or perhaps lift up his long 
mantle, and then cover his hand and 
concealed beneath this the 
pinching of tbe fingers will proceed 
as before. The initiated know that 
this is a method of bargaining by 
means of a code of finger-speech un- 
derstood by Eastern traders from ’ 
Southern Arabia and Northern 
Africa to the borders of Persia. It 
has been adopted for a simple reason. 
In the East, especially along the 
coast of the Red Sea, all business is 
transacted in the open air. In all 
such transactions the bystanders, 
idlers, riff-raff and meddlesome busy- 
bodies generally contrive to have a 
good deal to say, tendering their 
advice to both buyer and seller. 

'l’lie unwritten etiquette of the 
East requires that such friendly 
counsel should not be resented. 
But as the merchants and dealers 
find it an unmitigated nuisance 
aud a great hindrance to business, 
they have adopted a certain code of 
finger-signs, which they exchange, 
when bargaining, with their hands 
concealed under their sleeves or 
turban cloth. Eaeh finger and each 
joint of a finger represents a certain 
figure. So the pair can bargain by 
tbe bour-as they often do-to their 
hearts’ content, and none of the 
noisy and gaping busybodies around 
them be any the wiser for it. — St. 
James Gazette. 

Deaf Cats. 

Mr. Har rison Weir, president of 
the National Oat Club, England, 
says in his book “Our Cat,” that a 
white cat of the long or the short- 
haired breed is likely to be deaf. 
Should it have blue eyes, the fancy 
color, it is almost certain to be deaf. 
Mr Weir, at a cat show, purchased 
a white cat — a beauty, loving and 
gentle, for the low price of two 
guineas. When he got it home, the 
cat proved to be “stone deaf.” 

Then the Double began. If shut 
out of the dining room, its cry for 
admission could be heard all over 
the house, for it being deaf did not 
know the noise it made, though its 
owner often wished it could hear its 
own cry. When it called out as it 
sat on liis lap, it called with ten-cat 
vomer, and its commanding voice 
caused it to be named the “Colonel.” 

One day a friend saw the “beauty,” 
and admired it so much as to accept 
it for a gift, even after being told 
that it was “stone deaf.” A few 
days after Mr. Weir received a letter 
from tbe friend offering to return 
tbe loud-voiced cat. 

“Give it to any one you please, bn t 
don’t return it to us,” was the reply. 

Tbe “Colonel” was given to a deaf 
old lady, and both were happy. 

Not long since. Miss Dey stopped 
at a grocer’s and asked him to give 
her a few advertising pictures to use 
in teaching. He promised to do so. 
Next day a two-horse wagon stopped 
at the school and left about a cord 
of pictures. 
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REV. DR. GALLAUDET. 

( Continued from first j)age.) 

missionary, who was for two and 
one-half years a pupil in the Nation- 
al College at Washington, where he 
acquired the American methods. 
He had the managers of the British 
Association write inviting the 
the Messrs. Gallaudet. 

The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, read two 
papers before the association — one on 
missions to the adult deaf and dumb 
and the other on homes for aged 
and infirm deaf-mutes. Prof. Gallau- 
det of Washington read an elaborate 
paper on the value of the combined 
method of teaching. The discus- 
sions of the association were in the 
sign language, and the papers were 
interpreted in that language. 

The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet addressed 
some deaf-mute assemblages, but 
was handicapped somewhat by the 
fact that the signs used in Great 
Britain are not always similar to 
ours, and also because they use 
double-handed signs instead of sin- 
gle-handed ones, as is the case in 
this country. 

On Sunday last, which was the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of St. Ann’s Church in 
New York, tlfe Rev. Dr. Gallaudet 
officiated at religious services held on 
board the Aurania, and he obtained 
between £9 and £10 as a collection 
in behalf of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. A portion 
of the collection obtained at a con- 
cert on the steamship last Friday eve- 
ning, at which Dr. Gallaudet presid- 
ed, will also be devoted to the deaf 
and dumb. — N. Y. Times. 


The Tear Without A Summer. 

The year 1810 is known as the 
year without a summer. Old New 
England farmers formerly referred 
to the year as “eighteen hundred 
and starved to death.” January 
was mild, as was also February with 
the exception of a few days.’ The 
greater part of March was cold and 
boisterous. April opened warm, 
but grew colder as jt advanced, end- 
ing with ice, snow and winter cold. 
Buds and flowers were frozen in May, 
ice formed half an inch thick and 
corn was killed. Frost, ice, and 
snow were common in June. Almost 
every green tiling was killed and 
fruit nearly all destroyed. Snow fell 
to the depth of three inches in New 
York and Massachusetts, and ten 
inches in Maine. J uly had frost and 
ice. On the 5th, ice, was formed of 
the thickness of window glass in 
New York, New England, and parts 
of Pennsylvania, and corn was nearly 
all destroyed in certain sections. In 
August, ice was f&rmed half an 
inch thick. Corn was so frozen 
that a groat deal was cut down and 
dried for fodder. Very little ripened 
in New England and the Middle and 
the Middle States. Farmers were 
obliged to pay four or five dollars a 
bushel for corn of 1815 for seed atthe 
spring planting. The two weeks 
of September were mild; the remain- 
der of the month was cold, with 
frost, and ice formed a quarter of an 
inch thick. October was more than 
usually cold with frost and ice. 
November was cold and blustering, 
with snow good enough for sleighing. 
December was quite mild and com- 
fortable. — Selected. 


The new station of the Pennsylvania 
Rail-road is almost finished, the 
new bridge over the tracks has re- 
ceived the last touches, and Clinton 
street is now open for traffic. 


Till: BA LL-THROWEK. 

A Deaf Sculptor Honored. 

Tilden’s Statue Goes to 
the Park in Sail 
Francisco. 

The Ball Thrower. — The un- 
veiling of Douglas Tilden’s statue, 
the “Ball Thrower,” in Golden 
Gate Park, July 7th, was devoid of 
ceremony. At three o’clock a few 
gentlemen congregated about the 
flag-draped figure. William Forest 
quickly cut the strings that held the 
flag, and in a moment, as the 
drapery fell to the ground, the 
bronze-carved figure of the ball 
tosser glistened in the sun. The 
statue is twelve feet in height, the 
figure itself, six feet high, resting 
upon a base of granite and syenite 
stone. It has been excellently 
placed on the lawn south of the 
main avenue and diagonally opposite 
the statue of Garfield. The charac- 
teristic attitude of the ball-player, 
as, with knotted and swelling 
muscles, he is about to deliver the 
ball, is seen to the best advantage. 
The supreme moment of the play, the 
fleeting expression upon the man’s 
features, the sense of splendid 
form, have been caught and molded 
in bronze. 

The inscription lettered on tlie 
base of the statue was as follows: 
“Presented to the Golden Gate Park 
by a Friend of the Sculptor as a 
Tribute to Llis Energy, Industry and 
Ability.” 'I' hat friend was W. E. 
Brown. 

With him, adding their praise 
were Park Commissoner W. W. 
Stow and Alexander Austin, Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson of the Deaf, Dumb 
and Blind Institution, where Tildeu 
was educated, anil John Wright, the 
architect. Mr. Brown has, in a 
letter, formally presented the statue 
to the Park Commissioners. 

Douglas Tildeu, the young 
sculptor, was born in Chico, May 1, 
1860. His father, Dr. W. V. Tildeu, 
belonged to a good Southern family, 
and was a prominent physician and 
politician. He died in May 1873. 
HiS/inother is the daughter of an old 
pioneer of 1864, A. A. Hecox of 
Santa Crux. • When 4 years of age 
young Tilden became deaf from a 
violent attack of scarlet fever, and 
although the organs of speech were 
unimpaired he gradually forgot the 
use of language. When 6 years of 
age ho was placed by his father in 
the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
then in this city, where he received 
his education. 

After graduating there lie passed 
a successful examination for admiss- 
ion to the university, but concluded 
to apprentice himself to a machinist, 
believing that with a knowledge of 
machinery he could become an in- 
ventor. After finding that no mach- 
inist would give him a situation on 
account of his inability to hear, he 
accepted a position as a teacher in 
the school where he had been educat- 
eb. He was considered a remark- 
ably good teacher, and devoted him- 
self to this work until three years ago 
last September, when the board of 
directors, recognizing bis great talent 
for sculpture, concluded to give him 
an opportunity to devote his life to 
art. He was given the benefit of 
the Durham fund, originally intend- 
ed to meet cases of this kind. 

After a winter spent in New York 
in hard study Tilden went to Paris 
in May, 1888. In the following 
May lie triumphantly entered the Sa- 
lon, where his “Ball Thrower” at- 


tracted great attention and was most 
favorably commented upon by the 
leading critics. After being exhibit- 
ed in New Y ork it was brought to this 
city and presented bv the purchaser, 
W. E. Brown, to Golden Gate Park, 
Tilden’s second work, “The Tired 
Boxer,” lias won him even greater 
fame than the first. It received 
“honorable mention” at the Paris 
Salon, the highest honor yet paid to 
an American sculptor. One of th® 
leading journals of France considers 
it worthy to be placed in the same 
category with “The Dying Gladi- 
ator.” — S'. F. Chronicle. 


A Sermon in Stones. 

Workmen in stone quarries 
sometimes find a very hard Kind of 
rock. They pick little grooves for 
tiie iron wedges, and then, with great 
sledge hammers, drive and drive ti.e 
wedges into the flinty reek. And 
yet, once in a while they fail to 
divide the solid mass. The iron 
wedges and sledges prove useless, 
and the workmen wonder at the 
stubborn rock. But there is yet an- 
other way. The iron ‘wedges are 
removed from the narrow grooves. 
Then little wooden wedges of a very 
hard fiber are selected. Now y ou 
begin to shake your heads and think, 
“Well, if iron wedges will not do it, 
how is it possible for wooden wedges 
to be used successfully 7” Just wait. 
The sharp, well-made wooden wedges 
are first put into water. They ale 
then inserted in the grooves tightly 
while wet, and water is kept in the 
grooves, ami no sledge is needed to 
drive them. They would break 
under the severe blows of the ponder- 
ous hammer. But the workmen 
just let the wet wedges alone, and 
they will do what the driven iron 
failed to do. The damp wood swells; 
the particles must have room to en- 
large, and the granite hearts of the 
rocks cannot withstand this silent 
influence. In a little wjiile the sol id 
rock parts from top to bottom, and 
the workman’s will is accomplished. 

It is so, often, in other things. 
What noise and visible effort fail to 
do, some quiet power, when applied, 
will surely achieve. Teachers may 
remember this fact in mechanics, 
and manage some very stubborn na- 
tures by the application of the silent 
forces.. The iron and the sledge- 
hammer often fail. But tears, 
prayers and a patient example never 
fail. 

Well Hone! 

Among the little group of deaf 
artists who exhibit their productions 
in the French Batons of 1891 the 
Americans hold an honorable place, 
and have received high praise. II. 
Humphrey Moore exhibits The Min- 
strels, a Moorish interior character- 
ized by all his well known fondness 
for brilliant coloring. Douglas Tild- 
eu exhibits, this time in bronze, his 
Tired Boxer, which last year received 
honorable mention, and Mr. Me 
Nougbton presents some marine 
compositions of great promise. The 
latter name is scarcely familiar in 
this country, but nevertheless, bis 
countrymen will learn with pleasure 
of bis success. — Deaf-Mute Journal. 


Ray Bnrdsall is one of those boys 
who are always finding things. He I 
has found many Indian arrow-beads 
aiid other curious tliingsin his walks 
aron n d Tron ton . Latel y li e fonn d a 
petrified bone. He uses his eyes. 
Perhaps that is why he can draw so 
well. Boys and girls, learn to see! 
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TERMS 05-' ADMISSION. 


T'he new jersey school for 

a Deal-Mutes, established by act approved 
March Hist, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following condilions: The candidate 
must be a resident of the State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty-one y<Jars 
of age, deaf, anc! of suilieient physical health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the 
instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as 
a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the comity, or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also by a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These 
certificates are printed on the same sheet 
with the forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application, 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may he obtained by writing to 
the following address: 

Weston Jenkins, A. 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent . 

On Sun, lay tile ISO), Mr. Jenkins 
went to Somerville to see about, a 
deaf-mute. child. On the wav home 
he stopped at Bound Brock, ;l] q 
found three deaf-mute children in 
one family, none of whom had ever 
been at school. 


